assuage the hurt to his self-esteem by ridiculing the
object of his secret envy. When Michel laughed at
Desormeaux Lavarenne laughed too, and often en-
couraged his mockery. One day, however, he cut
Michel short in the most curt and unexpected way,
turning on him, to his astonishment, with inexplicable
hostility, and coldly reproaching him for doing precisely
what he himself had so often done before but now
seemed quite to have forgotten.
"My dear fellow, it's easy enough to laugh at Desor-
meaux, but it's very pleasant all the same to deal with
a man of decent family!'
When, however, they had other friends with them,
it seemed that the more Desormeaux showed himself
eaten up with his own self-importance, the more
Lavarenne tried to emphasize the contrast between
them. To all appearances carried away by his own
high-spirits, he was in fact merely doing his best to
run away from his own helpless jealousy, though he
was not aware of it save as a feeling of irritation and
uneasiness: he would, for instance, suddenly inter-
rupting Desormeaux in mid-sentence, leap on to a
bench and deliver himself of a display of gymnastics;
or if Desormeaux, with all the airs of a connoisseur,
called attention to some girl they were passing, he
would immediately rush off in pursuit, overtake her,
turn about, and walk back, staring at her unashamedly
as he jostled past, afterwards expressing his agreement
with Desormeaux at the top of his voice, or, more
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